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Marriage  License  of  Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
The  Rev,  Charles  Dresser  solemnized  the  marriage  on  Nov.  4,  1842. 


Lincoln  Miniatures  Painted  on  Ivory 

The  Library  has  ten  of  these  paintings  by  William  Patterson. 
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LINCOLNIANA 

in  the 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library 

BY  HARRY  E.  PRATT 


THE  Centennial  Building  which  houses  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Ninian  W. 
Edwards  home  where  Abraham  Lincoln  courted  Mary  Todd 
and  where,  on  November  4,  1842  they  were  married,  and 
U  where,  forty  years  later,  Mrs.  Lincoln  died. 

The  Historical  Library  has  made  the  collection  of  infor- 
^Inmation  about  the  Lincolns  one  of  its  major  objectives  for  more 
22than  half  a  century,  and  its  holdings  of  books,  manuscripts, 
o  pictures  and  memorabilia  give  it  a  leading  place  among  Lincoln 
^collections.    The  manuscripts  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  (the 
JjJl,000th  acquired  October  2,  1953)  range  chronologically  from 
a  signature  on  a  petition  to  the  Sangamon  County  Commis- 
sioners' Court  in  March,  1831 — one  year  after  Lincoln  arrived 
in  Illinois — to  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  from  City  Point,  Virginia,  on  April  4,  1865,  eleven 
days  before  the  President's  death.   (Since  this  collection  passed 
the  1,000  mark  the  Library  has  added  seventeen  manuscripts 
and  it  will  continue  to  acquire  others  as  gifts  and  funds  per- 
mit.) 

More  than  half  of  the  manuscripts  were  written  by  Lin- 
coln during  his  thirty-one  years  in  Illinois,  some  in  his  New 
Salem  years  (1831-1837),  including  election  returns,  receipts, 
land  surveys,  and  a  letter  to  George  Spears  on  July  1,  1834, 
the  earliest  extant  letter  of  Lincoln.  More  than  two  dozen 
letters  relate  to  his  efforts  to  secure  election  to  the  United 
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4  LINCOLNIANA 

States  Senate  in  1854-1855  and  in  1858-1859.  Lincoln's  earli- 
est known  check,  for  $37  to  "Self"  on  November  24,  1855,  is 
owned  by  the  Library.  There  are  legal  documents  in  Lincoln's 
handwriting  in  some  300  of  his  cases  in  the  circuit  courts,  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  and  the  federal  courts  at  Springfield. 
Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  counties  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit 
he  traveled  (1839-1860)  are  represented  in  the  legal  papers. 

Lincoln  served  as  judge  on  several  occasions,  for  a  day  at 
a  time,  on  the  Eighth  Circuit  when  Judge  David  Davis  was 
detained  at  his  home  in  Bloomington.  Judge  Lincoln's  original 
entries  in  some  eighty  cases  in  the  judges'  dockets  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Sangamon,  Logan  and  DeWitt  are  in  the  Library. 

Lincoln  wrote  a  great  many  letters  in  his  legible,  distinc- 
tive hand.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  scattered  into  more 
than  one  hundred  libraries  and  among  many  private  collectors, 
the  Historical  Library  has  several  fine  series  of  letters.  There 
are  nineteen  to  his  only  intimate  friend  Joshua  F.  Speed; 
twelve  to  Elihu  B.  Washburne  the  Galena  congressman  with 
whom  he  was  friendly  from  1854;  eight  (including  his  longest 
letter  on  legal  business)  to  William  Martin,  a  fellow  attorney 
at  Alton;  eleven  letters  to  Henry  E.  Dummer  of  Beardstown, 
whom  Lincoln  succeeded  as  the  law  partner  of  John  T.  Stuart 
in  1837. 

Fifteen  of  the  letters  to  Speed  were  acquired  in  the  auc- 
tion sale  of  Lincolniana  of  the  late  Oliver  R.  Barrett  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1952,  for  $35,800  provided  by  interested  citizens.  In- 
cluded was  the  six-page  letter  wherein  Lincoln  told  the  story 
of  the  Fisher  murder  case  which  had  excited  Springfield  dur- 
ing the  week  prior  to  June  19,  1841.  Seven  others  relate  to 
his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  marriage  for  both  Speed  and 
himself. 

For  Lincoln's  presidential  years,  the  Library  has  many 
notes,  endorsements,  and  letters,  ranging  from  eighteen  to 
Simon  Cameron,  his  first  secretary  of  war,  to  more  than  one 
hundred  to  Cameron's  successor,  Edwin  M.  Stanton.   Of  let- 
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ters  to  Civil  War  generals  there  are  seven  to  Joseph  Hooker, 
eight  to  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  and  eleven  to  George  B. 
McClellan. 

After  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  on  May  18,  I860, 
Lincoln  made  no  speeches,  nor  did  he  stir  out  of  Springfield 
for  seven  months.  On  November  8  he  wrote  to  Vice-president- 
elect Hannibal  Hamlin  to  meet  him  in  Chicago,  and  eleven 
days  later  to  his  old  friend,  Joshua  Speed,  to  come  to  Chicago 
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from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Both  letters  are  in  the  Library.  A 
letter  of  unusual  interest  is  the  emphatic  denial  on  June  19, 
I860,  to  Samuel  Galloway  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  the  James 
Q.  Howard  campaign  biography  of  Lincoln  had  in  any  way 
been  authorized  by  him.  He  did,  however,  aid  in  a  publica- 
tion of  his  Cooper  Union  Address,  as  shown  by  his  letter  of 
suggestions  to  Charles  C.  Nott  of  New  York  City  on  September 
6, 1860. 

Other  Lincoln  items  are  significant  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  of  their  kind:  the  marriage  license  issued  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  in  Springfield  on  November  4, 
1 842  with  the  notation  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dresser  that  he  had 
married  them  on  the  same  day;  the  contract  made  by  Lincoln 
for  the  purchase  of  his  home  in  1844  (on  deposit) ;  the  only 
known  sight  draft  in  Lincoln's  favor,  drawn  on  the  St.  Louis 
bankers  Page  &  Bacon  on  March  14,  1857  for  $300. 

President  Lincoln  wrote  five  known  copies  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  The  third,  prepared  for  Edward  Everett  for 
sale  at  a  New  York  Sanitary  Fair,  is  on  permanent  display  with 
the  manuscript  of  Everett's  address  at  Gettysburg,  November 
19,  1863.  These  two  documents  were  purchased  for  $60,000 
in  1944  for  the  Library  by  the  schoolchildren  of  Illinois  with 
the  assistance  of  Marshall  Field. 

Unique  is  Lincoln's  endorsement  "Mark  me  down  on  your 
side — "  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  Julius  Lehmann  on  May  4,  1858, 
requesting  his  services  in  a  slander  suit. 

Two  letters  of  Congressman  Lincoln  to  his  wife,  April 
16  and  June  12,  1848  are  in  the  Library,  also  her  reply  to  the 
one  received  in  April.  Lincoln  answered  his  wife's  previous 
request  to  return  to  Washington:  "Will  you  be  a  good  girl 
in  all  things;  if  I  consent."  A  change  in  plans  to  stop  at  a 
hotel  instead  of  a  private  home  caused  Lincoln  to  write  from 
Cleveland  to  Congressman  Elihu  B.  Washburne  on  February 
15,  1861,  the  only  extant  letter  from  the  twelve-day  trip  to 
Washington  to  assume  the  presidency. 
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Six  times  Lincoln  ran  for  the  legislature  in  Illinois.  After 
his  last  election,  in  1854,  he  was  advised  to  resign  to  enhance 
his  chances  of  election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  letter 
to  County  Clerk  Noah  Matheny  on  November  25,  is  Lincoln's 
only  letter  of  resignation. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  the  firm  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  which  Lincoln's  father-in-law  Robert  S.  Todd  was  a  partner 
at  his  death  in  1849,  filed  suit  against  Lincoln  alleging  he  had 
collected  $472.54  for  the  firm  which  he  had  failed  to  remit. 
Lincoln  was  angry  and  proved  the  claim  false.  Four  of  the 
six  known  letters  Lincoln  wrote  to  George  B.  Kinkead,  Lex- 
ington attorney,  concerning  the  lawsuit  are  in  the  Library. 
On  September  13,  1853  he  said  "This  matter  harrasses  my 
feelings  a  good  deal." 

In  I860  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were  printed,  the 
publisher  using  for  copy  Lincoln's  scrapbook,  now  in  the 
Alfred  Whital  Stern  Collection  of  Lincolniana  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  One  hundred  free  copies  were  promised  to  Lin- 
coln, and  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  books,  autographed,  are  known 
today.  Lincoln's  letter  of  February  4,  I860  promising  a  copy  to 
Abraham  Jonas  is  tipped  in  the  autographed  copy  presented 
to  his  good  friend  and  political  supporter  in  Quincy. 

William  Dean  Howells  wrote  a  ninety-four-page  bio- 
graphy of  candidate  Lincoln  in  I860.  Samuel  C.  Parks,  a 
lawyer  of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  sent  his  copy  for  Lincoln  to  read 
and  correct.  There  are  nineteen  corrections  in  the  Parks  copy 
in  the  Library.  One  paragraph  is  deleted  and  this  notation 
inserted  in  the  margin.  "Wholly  wrong.  I  first  saw  Douglas 
at  Vandalia,  Deer.  1834.  I  never  saw  him  at  New-Salem." 
Howells'  statement  that  Lincoln  had  walked  the  one  hundred 
miles  to  attend  the  legislature  at  Vandalia  was  crossed  out, 
and  the  marginal  note  reads:  "No  harm,  if  true;  but,  in  fact, 
not  true." 

With  no  army  general  did  Lincoln  need  to  employ  so 
much  patience  and  tact  as  with  his  friend,  the  Democratic 
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congressman  from  Springfield,  John  A.  McClernand.  Over- 
ambitious  and  headstrong  McClernand  clashed  with  Generals 
Grant  and  Halleck,  bringing  serious  charges  against  the  lat- 
ter. "I  have  too  many  family  controversies  ....  to  voluntarily, 
or  so  long  as  I  can  avoid  it,  take  up  another,"  replied  the 
President  on  January  22,  1863.  In  a  later  letter  (August  12, 
1863 — also  in  the  Librarv)  refusing  to  allow  an  open  break 
with  Grant,  Lincoln  closed  with  this  notable  sentence:  "My 
belief  is  that  the  permanent  estimate  of  what  a  general 
does  in  the  field,  is  fixed  by  the  'cloud  of  witnesses'  who  have 
been  with  him  in  the  field;  and  relying  on  these,  he  who  has 
the  right  needs  not  to  fear." 

"Last  stump  speech"  has  been  used  to  describe  Lincoln's 
long  letter  of  August  26,  1863  to  James  C.  Conkling,  read  at 
a  "mass-meeting  of  unconditional  Union-men"  in  Springfield 
on  September  3.  The  presence  of  two  drafts  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  President  in  his  papers  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  copy  made  by  a  clerk  which  he  corrected  before 
affixing  his  signature  and  mailing,  indicates  the  letter's  im- 
portance. The  copy  read  by  Conkling  is  now  in  the  Historical 
Library.  The  Conkling  letter  contains  the  often  quoted:  "The 
Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  For  the 
great  republic — for  the  principle  it  lives  by,  and  keeps  alive — 
for  man's  vast  future, — thanks  to  all." 

A  series  of  eighteen  telegrams  from  the  President  to  his 
wife  make  it  possible  to  trace  the  route  of  her  visit  in  New 
England  in  1863;  he  kept  her  informed  on  the  war,  told  her 
to  put  Tad's  pistol  away  as  "I  had  an  ugly  dream  about  him" 
(June  9),  and  advised  that  new  tires  had  been  put  on  their 
carriage  (June  15). 

Among  the  unusual  letters  from  Lincoln's  pen  is  one  to 
Andrew  McCallen  on  July  4,  1851  which  closes  with  a  humor- 
ous touch:  "As  the  Dutch  justice  said  when  he  married  folks, 
'Now  vere  ish  my  hundred  tollars.'  '  To  his  friend  and  former 
physician,  Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry,  he  wrote  on  July  4,  I860: 
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"Our  eldest  boy  Bob  .  .  .  will  enter  Harvard  University  this 
month.  He  promises  very  well,  considering  we  never  con- 
trolled him  much." 

Lincoln's  reticence — and  political  wisdom — in  admitting 
to  the  press  any  presidential  aspirations  is  illustrated  in  his 
reply  to  Editor  Thomas  J.  Pickett  of  Rock  Island,  thirteen 
months  before  convention  time,  when  he  wrote:  "I  must,  in 
candor,  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  Presidency."  The 
Historical  Library  has  the  letter  which  Pickett  received,  and 
Lincoln's  file  copy  is  in  the  Lincoln  papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

To  make  certain  the  appointment  of  an  old  friend  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  directed  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1863  to  appoint  Jacob  R.  Freese  "a  Colonel  for  a 
colored  regiment — and  this  regardless  of  whether  he  can  tell 
the  exact  shade  of  Julius  Caesar's  hair." 

The  President's  military  acumen  is  shown  in  many  of  his 
letters  and  telegrams.  For  example,  on  June  5,  1863  he  wrote 
to  General  Joseph  Hooker: 

.  .  .In  one  word,  I  would  not  take  any  risk  of  being 
entangled  upon  the  river,  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over  a 
fence,  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs,  front  and  rear,  with- 
out a  fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other.  If 
Lee  would  come  to  my  side  of  the  river,  I  would  keep  on 
the  same  side  &  fight  him,  or  act  on  the  defence,  accord- 
ing as  might  be  my  estimate  of  his  strength  relatively  to 
my  own.  But  these  are  mere  suggestions  which  I  desire 
to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  yourself  and  Gen. 
Halleck. 

Disappointed  with  the  military  efforts — and  fault-finding — 
of  General  Banks,  Lincoln  wrote  on  December  2,  1864:  "I 
know  you  are  dissatisfied,  which  pains  me  very  much,  but  I 
wish  not  to  be  argued  with  further." 

Lincoln's  genius  for  phrase-making  is  manifested  in  his 
telegrams  as  well  as  in  his  letters  and  speeches.    To  General 
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George  B.  McClellan,  in  camp  before  Richmond,  he  suggested 
on  July  5,  1862,  "If  you  can  hold  your  present  position,  we 
shall  hive*  the  enemy  yet."  On  October  24,  Lincoln  wired 
McClellan: 

Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of 
your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of  Antietam  that 
fatigue  anything? 

Lincoln  presumably  liked  to  forecast  elections  and  tabu- 
late the  returns  and  draw  conclusions  therefrom.  Among 
such  tabulations  is  the  long  one  in  the  Library  made  after  the 
election  of  1864.  The  tables  comparing  the  I860  and  1864 
elections  provided  data  used  by  the  President  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  December  6. 

Lincoln  wrote  "Affectionately"  to  his  stepbrother  John  D. 
Johnston,  January  12,  1851  concerning  the  welfare  of  his 
parents  living  in  Coles  County: 

You  already  know  I  desire  that  neither  Father  or 
Mother  shall  be  in  want  of  any  comfort  either  in  health 
or  sickness  while  they  live;  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  not 
failed  to  use  my  name,  if  necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor 
or,  any  thing  else  for  Father  in  his  present  sickness.... 

The  Library  also  has  the  exceptionally  fine  letter  to  Johnston, 
November  4,  1851,  giving  this  advice: 

If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place 
than  right  where  you  are:  if  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to 
work,  you  can  not  get  along  any  where.... Now  do  not 
misunderstand  this  letter.  I  do  not  write  it  in  any  un- 
kindness.  I  write  it  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  you  to  face 
the  truth...  you  are  destitute  because  you  have  idled  away 
all  your  time.  Your  thousand  pretences  for  not  getting 
along  better,  are  all  non-sense — they  deceive  no  body  but 
yourself.     Go  to  work  is  the  only  cure  for  your  case. 

Then  follows  the  only  extant  writing  of  Lincoln  to  his  step- 
mother Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lincoln,  "A  word  for  Mother  .... 
Sincerely  your  Son." 
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The  Library  has  four  documents  signed  by  Abraham's 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  one  of  which  he  signed  with  his 
mark.  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  from  what  little  is  known  of  her, 
could  not  write  her  name  and  always  signed  with  her  mark. 
Letters  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  three  of  her  sons  are  in 
the  Library  (Edward  died  at  the  age  of  four).  Ninety-two 
of  the  Library's  128  letters  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  written  to 
Jacob  Bunn,  Springfield  banker,  who  handled  her  financial 
affairs  while  she  was  living  at  Pau,  France,  from  September, 
1876  until  her  return  to  the  United  States  in  October,  1880. 

Among  the  three  dozen  letters  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
three  express  his  thanks  in  times  of  sorrow  to  John  T.  Stuart 
of  Springfield,  and  his  son  bearing  the  same  name.  They  were 
written  after  the  funerals  of  Robert's  father,  his  mother,  and 
his  own  son  Abraham  who  died  in  London  in  1890  at  the  age 
of  seventeen. 

William  Lincoln's  two  letters  from  Washington  in  1861 
to  his  former  playmate,  Henry  Remann  in  Springfield,  relate 
to  "military  affairs."  Eleven-year-old  Willie  announced  on 
September  30  that  "my  companions  and  I  are  raising  a  bat- 
talion ....  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  discipline." 
The  Library  also  has  three  telegrams  of  Thomas  (Tad), 
younger  brother  of  Willie,  sent  from  Washington — one  of 
which  is  signed  "Col.  Thomas  Lincoln." 

Neither  Lincoln  nor  his  wife  left  a  will.  His  estate  was 
administered  by  Justice  David  Davis  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  under  whom  Lincoln  had  practiced  law  on 
the  Eighth  Circuit  in  Illinois;  Robert  administered  his  moth- 
er's estate.  Records  of  these  two  estates,  and  son  Tad's,  filed 
with  the  Sangamon  County  Court,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Library.  The  telegram,  dated  April  15,  1865,  a  few  hours 
after  the  President's  death,  in  which  Robert  asked  Davis  to 
take  charge  of  his  father's  affairs,  is  in  the  Library. 

Outstanding  among  the  handwritten  books  associated 
with  the  Lincolns  is  the  record,  bound  in  deerskin,  of  the 
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Isaac  P.  Baird,  private,  arrested  for  desertion,  had  his  pay  reduced 
ten  dollars  a  month.  lincoln's  first  request  had  been  ignored. 
Baird  was  later  transferred  and  served  until  May  30,  1865. 
(Original  in  Historical  Library.) 

Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church  in  southern  Indiana,  of  which 
Lincoln's  father  and  stepmother  were  members.  Thomas  joined 
by  letter  on  June  7,  1823  and  served  on  a  committee  to  repair 
the  log  church. 

On  deposit  in  the  Library  are  the  records  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield.  They  record  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's membership,  Tad's  baptism,  and  show  Mr.  Lincoln — 
although  not  a  member — serving  on  a  church  committee  to 
decide  whether  to  pay  for  an  organ.  Clinton  L.  Conkling's 
three-volume  manuscript  history  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
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Church  and  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Albert  Hale,  is  a  valuable 
source  on  Lincoln's  Springfield. 

Two  "day  books"  of  the  drugstore  of  Corneau  &  Diller, 
including  purchases  made  by  the  Lincolns  from  February  1, 
1855  to  December  31,  I860  are  in  the  Library.  Account  books 
of  the  department  store  of  John  Williams  &  Company  record 
the  Lincoln  purchases  from  May  27,  1851  to  December  24, 
I860.  Also,  the  Alton  and  Sangamon  Railroad  subscription 
book  shows  Lincoln's  purchase  of  two  shares  in  1847. 

One  of  the  finest  manuscript  sources  on  Lincoln's  activi- 
ties in  Illinois,  1831-1839,  is  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  sessions  of  the  Sangamon  County  Commissioners' 
Court.  The  three-man  court  carried  on  the  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  In  the  1830's 
it  was  concerned  with  tavern,  ferry,  store  and  mill  licenses; 
the  surveying  of  new  roads,  authorizing  mill  sites,  election 
precincts  and  officials.  The  volumes  are  being  typed  and  in- 
dexed for  ready  use. 

MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  has  many,  manu- 
script collections  ranging  from  a  few  pieces  to  several  hav- 
ing more  than  10,000  items.  A  number  are  in  large  part  de- 
voted to  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Only  those  that 
have  significant  value  in  the  study  of  his  life  will  be  men- 
tioned here. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 

In  1953  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  acquired  the 
files  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  of  Springfield,  which 
had  been  engaged  in  research  and  publication  of  material  on 
Lincoln  since  1925.  Of  great  significance  to  students  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  ten  four-drawer  files  are  the  more  than  5,000 
photostats  of  Lincoln's  writings  accumulated  in  connection 
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with  the  Association's  edition  of  The  Collected  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  published  by  Rutgers  University  Press  on 
February  12,  1953.  The  Association's  practice  of  keeping 
an  up-to-date  record  of  every  document  written  by  Lincoln 
(location,  photostat  whenever  possible,  etc.)  is  being  con- 
tinued by  the  Historical  Library.  The  Library  also  will  serve 
as  the  depository  for  Lincoln  material  which  has  been  located 
since  publication  of  the  Collected  Works  (new  documents, 
corrections,  etc.)  in  preparation  for  a  supplementary  volume. 

The  files  contain  data  on  nearly  every  phase  of  Lincoln's 
career  in  Illinois.  Much  additional  information  on  his  day- 
by-day  activities  has  been  collected  since  the  Association  pub- 
lished the  four  volumes  covering  1809-1861. 

For  many  years  the  Association  and  the  Historical  Library 
have  served  as  a  clearing  house  on  all  phases  of  Lincoln's  life, 
answering  queries,  assisting  writers  in  the  Lincoln  field,  and 
aiding  in  the  detection  of  forged  Lincoln  documents. 

John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  Papers 

President  Lincoln's  private  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
began  publication  of  their  biography  of  Lincoln  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1886  issue  of  Century  Magazine.  The  biography  was 
published  in  ten  volumes  in  1890.  The  Library  has  most  of 
the  manuscript,  proof  and  notes.  Much  of  the  proof  is  anno- 
tated, and  the  notes  include  original  letters  of  Robert  Lincoln, 
Generals  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  William  T.  Sherman,  John  Pope, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron  and  others; 
also  newspaper  clippings  and  magazine  articles.  There  are 
numerous  letters  elicited  by  the  series  in  Century,  and  corre- 
spondence with  its  editors.  The  manuscript  used  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  three-volume  privately  printed  Letters  and 
Diaries  of  John  Hay  (1908),  largely  in  the  handwriting  of 
Henry  Adams,  contains  material  not  printed  in  the  three  vol- 
umes nor  in  Tyler  Dennett  (ed.),  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War 
in  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  John  Hay. 
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One  unique  Lincoln  item  found  its  way  into  the  Nicolay 
and  Hay  Papers.  Tied  together  are  the  telegrams  from  gover- 
nors of  the  Union  states  giving  the  official  returns  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1864.  On  each  telegram  is  the  name  of  the 
state  in  Lincoln's  handwriting.  These  telegrams  furnished 
data  for  his  chart  comparing  the  I860  and  1864  elections. 

Robert  Anderson  Black  Hawk  War  Papers 

Lincoln's  eighty-day  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1832  can  be  traced  day-by-day  in  the 
Robert  Anderson  papers  on  that  sanguine  conflict.  Anderson, 
later  of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  was  a  lieutenant  and  adjutant  to 
the  commanding  general,  Henry  Atkinson.  In  addition  to 
three  hundred  letters,  there  are  letter  and  order  books  of 
Atkinson  and  Governor  John  Reynolds,  and  the  journal  of 
Lieutenant  Albert  S.  Johnston,  an  aide-de-camp  to  Atkinson. 

General  John  A.  McClernand  Papers 

Lincoln  appointed  John  A.  McClernand,  Democratic  con- 
gressman from  his  home  town,  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
summer  of  1861.  Outranked  in  the  West  only  by  Halleck  and 
Grant,  he  became  a  major  general,  resigning  in  1864.  The 
McClernand  papers,  which  include  nine  letter  and  order  books 
and  more  than  10,000  letters,  extend  from  1823  to  1896,  but 
the  major  part  of  the  material  covers  his  military  years. 

McClernand  kept  copies  of  nearly  everything  that  passed 
through  his  hands.  There  are  some  two  hundred  letters  from 
General  Grant  and  the  fruits  of  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  Governor  Richard  Yates  and  other  state  officials  of 
Illinois,  and  with  Lincoln,  Halleck  and  Stanton  regarding 
McClernand's  difficulties  with  Grant  and  Sherman. 

National  Lincoln  Monument  Association  Papers 

Lincoln's  Springfield  friends  organized  immediately  after 
his  death  and  made  plans  to  erect  a  tomb  and  monument. 
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Their  pleas  for  funds  met  with  a  slow  response  and  not  until 
the  fall  of  1874  was  the  Lincoln  Tomb  dedicated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  President  Grant  and  General  Sherman,  with  Richard 
J.  Oglesby,  Civil  War  general,  governor  of  Illinois  and  United 
States  senator,  delivering  the  dedicatory  address.  The  papers 
include  the  minutes  book  of  the  Association,  correspondence 
1865-1882,  and  circulars,  contracts  and  reports  from  1865  to 
1894  when  the  State  of  Illinois  took  over  management  of  the 
Lincoln  Tomb. 

John  T.  Stuart-Milton  Hay  Papers 

These  papers  include  the  correspondence  of  John  T. 
Stuart,  Lincoln's  first  law  partner,  and  his  wife  Mary  (Nash) 
Stuart,  before  and  after  their  marriage  in  1837;  and  corre- 
spondence with  their  eldest  daughter,  Bettie  Stuart,  attending 
Monticello  Seminary  at  Godfrey,  Illinois.  The  500  letters  con- 
tain interesting  data  on  social  life  in  Springfield,  politics,  busi- 
ness and  family  life,  especially  in  the  1850's,  and  on  affairs  in 
Washington  in  1864  when  Stuart  was  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress.  Notable  is  a  letter  of  former  President  Millard 
Fillmore  to  Stuart,  August  10,  1864,  urging  that  "all  men 
who  value  their  own  liberty  should  unite  to  change  the  admin- 
istration .  .  .  for  without  this  all  is  lost." 

The  letters  of  Milton  Hay,  uncle  of  Lincoln's  secretary 
John  Hay  and  son-in-law  of  Stephen  T.  Logan  (former  law 
partner  of  Lincoln),  include  many  from  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  while  Mrs.  Hay  was  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Ward  H.  Lamon. 

Governor  Richard  Yates  Papers 

Richard  Yates,  the  "Soldier's  Friend"  and  Civil  War  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  retained  a  remarkable  collection  of  letters 
received.  Republican  politics  of  the  decade  before  I860,  and 
especially  the  political  campaigns  from  1854  on,  are  set  forth 
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in  numerous  letters  from  Yates'  wide  acquaintanceship.  Yates 
energetically  promoted  the  war  effort  and  often  thought  Lin- 
coln too  dilatory.  The  collection  has  copies  of  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  White  House  by  Yates  and  other  Illinois 
state  officials. 

There  is  a  typescript  of  the  400-page  manuscript  biogra- 
phy of  Yates  by  his  son,  Richard,  governor  of  Illinois  (1901- 
1905) ,  and  a  congressman  for  seven  consecutive  terms. 

Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry  Papers 

After  his  emotional  crisis  on  the  "fatal  first  of  Jany.  '41," 
Lincoln  claimed  that  Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry  was  necessary  to 
his  existence.  The  doctor  was  always  more  interested  in  politics 
than  in  medicine  but,  despite  Lincoln's  efforts  in  his  behalf, 
never  held  a  public  office  until  Lincoln  appointed  him  sur- 
veyor general  of  Washington  Territory.  This  collection  is 
not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  rich  in  Lincoln  material.  There  are 
six  letters  of  Henry  to  the  President  (1861-1862)  and  seven- 
teen from  Henry  to  his  wife,  several  of  which  were  written  at 
the  White  House.  The  doctor's  medical  practice  in  Spring- 
field in  1857  is  recorded  in  a  small  unbound  book. 

Ozias  M.  Hatch  Papers 

This  collection  consists  of  two  hundred  letters  of  Ozias  M. 
Hatch,  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois  (1857-1865).  Of  great 
value  are  those  to  Hatch  from  John  G.  Nicolay  and  Charles 
Philbrick,  clerk  in  the  White  House.  Hatch  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Lincoln  during  the  period  1857-1861,  when  the 
latter  was  more  or  less  a  legal  and  political  adviser  to  the 
first  Republican  state  administration,  under  Governor  William 
H.  Bissell. 

Jesse  W.  Weik  Papers 

Jesse  W.  Weik  (1857-1930)  is  best  known  as  the  joint 
author  of  Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln  and  his  own  study,  The 
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Real  Lincoln.  Among  the  one  thousand  items  are  the  original 
papers  in  several  of  Lincoln's  earliest  law  cases,  including 
some  documents  from  Hawthorn  v.  Wooldridge,  his  first  case. 
The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  is  with  Belford,  Clarke  & 
Company,  publishers  of  Herndoris  Lincoln,  and  with  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company  and  Scribners  in  regard  to  later  editions  of 
the  biography. 

Reminiscences  of  Lincoln 

More  than  one  hundred  letters  and  statements  written  in 
1 908- 1909  at  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial,  mainly  un- 
published, constitute  material  of  value  to  the  Lincoln  student. 
Several  were  written  by  fellow  residents  of  Springfield.  To 
these  have  been  added  many  letters  of  those  who  attended 
political  conventions  during  the  Lincoln  period,  or  wrote  of 
Washington  in  war-time;  also  there  are  letters  of  soldiers  who 
saw  Lincoln  at  army  reviews,  and  those  of  persons  who  at- 
tended Ford's  Theatre  on  April  14,  1865. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS 

There  are  fifty  letters  (1924-1928)  of  Albert  J.  Beveridge 
to  William  Connelley,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society,  concerning  Beveridge's  biography  of  Lincoln.  The 
problems  Beveridge  encountered  in  writing  the  biography  to- 
gether with  Connelley's  notes,  especially  on  Kansas  affairs  in 
the  1850's,  make  this  material  valuable. 

Captain  E.  P.  Doherty  of  the  16th  New  York  Cavalry 
made  claim  on  May  9,  1865,  that  men  under  his  command 
"participated  in  the  killing  of  'Booth'  and  the  capture  of 
'Harold'  the  two  assassins  of  our  late  President."  His  retained 
copies  of  claims  and  affidavits  cover  some  forty  pages  of 
manuscript. 

H.  C.  Shotwell,  a  Chicago  engraver,  made  a  steel  engrav- 
ing of  the  Hesler  photograph  of  Lincoln  (Meserve  No.  6). 
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He  sent  copies  to  prominent  people,  including  several  who 
had  known  Lincoln.  Among  the  twenty-six  acknowledgments 
in  the  Library  are  interesting  comments  from  Leonard  Swett, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Leonard  Volk,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and 
Dennis  F.  Hanks. 

Gideon  Welles,  secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil 
War,  is  represented  by  twenty-six  letters.  These  contain  re- 
vealing data  on  Lincoln's  selection  of  his  cabinet  and  Welles' 
articles  on  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War  prepared  for  Galaxy 
magazine. 

Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  first  officer  to  be  killed  in  the  Civil 
War,  studied  for  a  short  time  in  the  Lincoln  &  Herndon  law 
office.  On  October  21,  I860  he  wrote  to  Carrie  Spafford,  his 
fiancee,  in  Rockford:  "I  made  my  maiden  speech,  (on  poli- 
ical  topics  I  mean)  Mr.  Herndon,  (Mr.  Lincolns  law  partner) 
&  myself  had  the  felicity  of  addressing  a  crowd  of  sovereigns 
on  the  'all  absorbing  issues  of  the  present  campaign'  .... 
I  believe  it  is  arranged  that  I  am  to  speak  every  day,  until  the 
election,  in  the  country  precincts.  Hurrah  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent." Among  the  sixty-six  letters  of  Elmer  to  Carrie  are 
fourteen  from  Springfield  and  one  from  Indianapolis,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1861,  while  accompanying  Lincoln  to  Washington. 
There  is  a  fine  letter  of  recommendation  of  Ellsworth  by  his 
friend  Simon  B.  Buckner,  who  later  surrendered  Fort  Donel- 
son  to  Grant.  In  March,  1861,  Ellsworth,  ill  at  Willard's 
Hotel,  wrote  to  Carrie:  "Both  Mr.  Lincolns  children  have  the 
measles.  I  took  it  from  them." 

PRINTED  LINCOLNIANA 

Ranking  among  the  top  six  institutions  in  the  country  in 
its  collection  of  Lincolniana,  the  Library  has  over  5,500  books 
and  pamphlets.  These  include  the  outstanding  collection  as- 
sembled by  the  late  Governor  Henry  Horner  and  presented  to 
the  Library  on  April  23,  1940. 
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The  Alfred  Whital  Stern  Civil  War  Collection,  housed 
in  a  special  alcove,  includes  more  than  5,000  volumes  on  that 
monumental  conflict;  in  addition  to  these  the  Library  has  over 
5,000  volumes  in  the  stacks. 

Governor  Horner  began  buying  extensively  in  1925  and 
paid  high  prices  for  many  of  the  rare  items.  Thus  he  acquired 
numerous  works  that  are  unobtainable  today.  Supplemented 
by  the  Library's  own  extensive  holdings  this  collection  now 
includes  some  ninety  per  cent  of  all  Lincoln  books  and  pamph- 
lets. More  than  thirty  languages  are  represented,  among  them 
being  Bulgarian,  Arabic,  Korean,  Icelandic,  Chinese,  Welsh, 
Hawaiian  and  Hungarian.  One  of  the  earliest  lives  of  Lincoln 
in  a  foreign  language  was  the  German  translation  of  James  Q. 
Howard's  biography  made  by  Professor  Wilhelm  Grauert, 
published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  July,  I860.  The  Library  has 
two  copies  of  this  work;  and  an  anonymous  book  in  German, 
Das  Leben  von  Abraham  Lincoln,  nebst  einer  kurzen  Skizze 
des  Lebens  von  Hannibal  Hamlin  (Chicago,  I860).  Equally 
scarce  is  the  ninety-six-page  pamphlet  by  Ichabod  Codding: 
A  Republican  Manual  for  the  Campaign  (I860) .  The  Library 
also  possesses  more  than  twenty  Republican  campaign  song- 
books  used  in  I860  and  1864. 

Henry  C.  Whitney  began  to  travel  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit  in  1855  with  Lincoln.  His  son,  Frank  Whitney,  be- 
came Horner's  first  law  partner,  and  from  him  came  the  copy 
of  Joseph  G.  Baldwin's  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. This  volume,  filled  with  a  lawyer's  extravagant  humor, 
Lincoln  loved  to  read,  enjoying  particularly  the  chapter  en- 
titled "Cave  Burton,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky."  The  copy  of  this 
book  which  Lincoln  read,  damaged  by  its  circuit  travels  and 
the  Chicago  fire,  is  a  prized  volume  of  the  Library.  On  the 
shelves  is  an  autographed  copy  of  Henry  C.  Whitney's  book, 
Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,  presented  to  his  son  Frank, 
and  by  him  in  turn  to  Governor  Horner. 
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Isaac  N.  Arnold's  own  copy  of  his  book  The  History  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Overthrow  of  Slavery,  has  been 
heavily  marked  and  annotated,  probably  by  the  author  in  the 
preparation  of  his  later  work  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
first  published  in  1885.  In  the  Library  is  another  unusual 
volume,  Ward  Hill  Lamon's  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
inscribed  for  John  Hay,  Lincoln's  assistant  private  secretary, 
which  contains  many  marginal  notes  and  corrections  by  Hay. 

Prized  for  its  beauty  and  its  association  value  is  a  mag- 
nificent volume  designed  and  hand  illuminated  by  Alberto 
Sangorski,  noted  London  craftsman,  containing  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  the  Second  Inaugural,  and  Walt  Whitman's  "O  Cap- 
tain, My  Captain."  The  inscription  in  the  volume,  presented 
by  a  group  of  eminent  men,  reads:  "To  Judge  Henry  Horner, 
whose  deep  understanding  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  practical 
idealism  has  been  the  human  inspiration  of  this  work." 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  rare  items  would  extend  the 
limits  of  this  sketch,  but  from  many  the  following  have  been 
chosen.  Among  the  books  noted  for  their  high  monetary  value 
and  scarcity  are  the  Fish  bibliography  of  Lincolniana  (40 
copies,  1906);  Oakleaf  bibliography  (1925);  Ben:  Perley 
Poore,  The  Conspiracy  Trial  for  the  Murder  of  the  "President 
including  the  rare  third  volume;  an  edition  of  this  same  work 
in  ten  parts  in  paper,  no  other  copy  of  which  is  known  to 
exist;  the  folio  edition  of  Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (Washington,  1885);  Lincoln  Letters  (6  copies, 
1909)  ;  Ode  to  Abraham  Lincoln  by  F.  Campadelli,  printed  in 
Paris  in  May,  1865. 

Many  of  Lincoln's  speeches  published  by  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  in  pamphlet  form  prior  to  I860  are  in  the  Library,  and 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  apparently  unique  "House  Divided" 
speech  delivered  at  Springfield,  June  16,  1858,  and  printed  by 
the  True  Republican  Press  at  Sycamore,  Illinois,  in  1858. 

Unusual  items  are  four  original  timetables  of  the  Lincoln 
funeral  train:    (1)  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  from  New 
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York  to  Albany;  (2)  on  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Railroad  from 
Buffalo  to  Erie;  (3)  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  where  the 
train  apparently  traveled  over  three  different  railroads;  (4) 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road. 

The  Library  has  one  of  the  two  known  copies  of  Life  of 
Abe  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  a  tiny  (ll/2  by  2%  inches)  satirical 
campaign  biography  of  eight  pages  published  in  I860.  The 
name  of  the  author  and  the  place  of  publication  are  unknown. 

The  Historical  Library  is  rich  in  collateral  material  neces- 
sary to  the  student  and  writer  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana.  There 
are  the  House  and  Senate  Journals,  the  Reports,  and  the  Laws, 
1834-1841,  while  Lincoln  served  in  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives;  also  the  proceedings  of  Congress  while  Lin- 
coln was  a  member,  and  during  his  presidency.  The  reports 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  cover  some  178  of  Lincoln's 
243  cases  during  a  twenty-year  period. 

In  the  two-volume  Index  to  the  fifty  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions and  Papers  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  pub- 
lished in  1953  there  are  nine  pages  devoted  to  Lincoln  refer- 
ences. Annual  indexes  to  the  forty-six  volumes  issued  since 
1908  of  the  quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  cover  some  twelve 
pages — six  pages  in  the  bound  Index  covering  the  first  twenty- 
five  volumes.  The  twelve-foot  shelf  covered  by  the  Transac- 
tions, Papers,  and  Journals  carries  the  fruits  of  research  by 
many  students  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  printed  Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  Lincoln  Series,  are:  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates  of  1858;  Jay  Monaghan,  Lincoln  Bibliogra- 
phy. 1839-1939  (2  volumes);  and  T.  C.  Pease  and  J.  G. 
Randall,  The  Diary  of  Orville  Hickman  Browning  (2  vol- 
umes) .  The  original  of  the  diary  is  in  the  Library. 

In  1953  the  Historical  Library  published  for  free  dis- 
tribution the  Abraham  Lincoln  Chronology:  1809-1865  com- 
piled by  the  State  Historian  in  charge  of  the  Library. 
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The  Library  has  complete  files  of  the  publications  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  Association  (1908-1929)  and  its  successor, 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  (1929-1952).  Included  are 
the  Annual  Addresses  (1909-1918) ;  Bulletins  (1923-1939,  58 
numbers);  Annual  Papers  (1924-1939);  and  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Quarterly  (1940-1952).  The  Quarterly  is  also  avail- 
able on  microfilm,  and  duplicate  copies  of  all  the  publications 
may  be  borrowed  on  inter-library  loan.  Among  the  authors 
represented  are:  James  G.  Randall,  Paul  M.  Angle,  Benjamin 
P.  Thomas,  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  Logan  Hay,  Helen  Nicolay, 
Roy  P.  Basler  and  William  E.  Baringer. 

Here  also  are  to  be  found  complete  files  (with  indexes) 
of  the  Lincoln  Kinsman  (1938-1942,  54  numbers)  and  Lincoln 
Lore  (1,281st  number  was  issued  on  October  26,  1953)  edited 
by  Louis  A.  Warren  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  quarterly  publication,  Lincoln 
Herald,  edited  by  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  and  Robert  L.  Kincaid, 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tennessee,  is  also 
available.  A  long-awaited  index  is  in  preparation  and  should 
facilitate  its  increased  use.  Duplicate  copies  of  many  issues  of 
the  Lincoln  Herald  may  be  procured  through  inter-library  loan. 

The  Library  has  the  file  of  52  numbers  of  Rare  Lincolni- 
ana  (1912-1935)  edited  and  published  by  William  Abbatt. 
Specific  issues  of  periodicals  which  carry  Lincolniana  articles 
are  catalogued  as  separate  items. 

NEWSPAPERS 

The  Library  possesses  the  most  extensive  files  of  Illinois 
newspapers  available  for  the  study  of  Lincoln's  Life.  Most 
important  among  the  holdings  of  some  11,000  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers  and  some  6,000  rolls  of  microfilm  is  the  file  of 
the  Whig  and  Republican  Sangamo  Journal  (later  called  the 
Illinois  Journal  and  now  known  as  the  Illinois  State  Journal) 
which  is  practically  complete  from  the  first  issue  (November 
10,  1831)   up  to  the  present.    Lincoln  was  a  friend  of  the 
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editors  and  agent  for  the  paper  at  New  Salem.  He  contributed 
articles,  and  his  speeches  beginning  in  1838 — were  first  pub- 
lished in  it,  including  his  speeches  at  Peoria  on  October  16, 
1854  and  at  Springfield  on  June  16  ("House  Divided")  and 
July  17,  1858.  The  journal  has  been  indexed  through  I860, 
and  is  a  very  useful  tool  in  the  study  of  Lincoln  and  the  city 
in  which  he  lived. 

The  Illinois  State  Register,  a  Democratic  paper,  came  to 
Springfield  in  1839  when  the  state  government  offices  were 
removed  to  the  new  capital  city.  A  file  of  this  paper,  complete 
to  date  except  for  1859,  is  invaluable  for  a  study  of  Lincoln's 
political  opponents,  especially  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Charles  H. 
Lanphier,  editor  (1845-1863),  was  Douglas'  intimate  friend. 

Files  of  the  Illinois  Gazette  (Lacon) ,  the  DeWitt  Courier 
and  Central  Transcript  (Clinton) ,  the  Tazewell  Whig  (Tre- 
mont),  the  Jacksonville  lllinoian  and  the  Beardstown  Gazette 
are  but  a  few  of  the  newspapers  useful  to  the  Lincoln  student. 
There  are  two  sets  of  the  10,000  cards  made  by  W.P.A.  work- 
ers on  mentions  of  Lincoln  and  his  family  to  be  found  in 
Illinois  newspapers,  one  set  filed  chronologically  and  the  other 
by  date  under  the  name  of  the  particular  paper. 

Several  campaign  newspapers  contain  much  of  interest, 
such  as  Old  Hickory  and  The  Old  Soldier  published  in  1840. 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  five  editors  of  the  latter  Whig  sheet. 
There  is  a  complete  file  (thirteen  numbers)  of  the  Cincinnati 
Rail  Splitter,  one  of  the  rare  campaign  papers  of  I860.  An- 
other unusual  I860  paper  is  The  Free  port  Wide  Awake  of 
which  the  Library  has  the  last  seven  of  the  thirteen  numbers 
published.  There  is  also  the  Springfield  Lincoln  Clarion  for 
July  17,  I860,  the  only  known  copy. 

MEMORABILIA 

Lincoln  wrote  his  first  inaugural  address  upon  a  discarded 
bookkeeper's  desk  on  the  third  floor  of  his  brother-in-law's 
dry  goods  store.  Clark  M.  Smith  had  married  Ann  Maria  Todd, 
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sister  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Opening  a  store  in  1852  in 
Springfield,  he  had  prospered  and  counted  the  Lincolns  among 
his  good  customers.  The  old  five-foot-long  desk  has  forty 
pigeonholes  and  ten  stalls  for  ledgers  and  day  books.  The 
Library  purchased  the  desk  from  Mrs.  Minnie  Smith  Johnson, 
youngest  child  of  the  Smiths  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  only 
living  niece.  (She  died  on  January  1.4,  1954.)  Flanking  the 
desk  is  a  bookcase  from  the  Lincoln  &  Herndon  law  office. 

In  the  Library's  collection  are  Lincoln's  shaving  mirror, 
the  original  doorplates  from  his  home  and  from  the  Spring- 
field home  of  William  H.  Herndon.  There  is  a  pair  of  Lin- 
coln's large  chamois  skin  riding  gloves,  with  a  letter  from 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  General  Christopher  C.  Augur  stating  that 
he  was  sending  the  gloves  in  appreciation  for  Augur's  sym- 
pathetic handling  of  arrangements  at  the  time  of  the  President's 
funeral  in  Washington. 

Of  great  interest  to  children  is  Tad  Lincoln's  small  model 
cannon  with  the  note  from  the  President  to  Captain  John 
Dahlgren  on  October  14,  1862  granting  permission  for  Tad 
to  have  the  "little  gun  that  he  can  not  hurt  himself  with." 

Two  of  the  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln  on  display  in  the 
Library  were  painted  from  sketches  drawn  from  life — one  by 
George  H.  Story,  the  other  by  William  Cogswell.  The  Story 
portrait  is  a  striking  and  colorful  though  glorified  produc- 
tion. The  Library  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  prints, 
photographs  and  engravings.  There  are  nine  miniatures  on 
ivory,  eight  of  Lincoln  and  one  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  by  the  late 
William  Patterson.  Painted  by  this  skillful  artist  from  photo- 
graphs they  are  are  admired  by  all  who  view  them. 

Fifteen  volumes  from  the  library  of  William  H.  Herndon, 
law  partner  of  Lincoln  (1844-1861) ,  along  with  his  spectacles, 
are  displayed  in  the  Henry  Horner-Lincoln  room.  Each  volume 
has  many  notes  in  front  and  back  in  Herndon' s  clear  hand. 
He  improved  on  the  indexes  and  inserted  nineteen  pages  of 
comment  on  Lincoln's  religion  in  one  of  the  volumes.    Of 
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The  Historical  Library's  1,000th  Lincoln  Document 

Governor  William  G.  Stratton  is  shown  receiving  a  document  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  handwriting  which  became  the  one-thousandth  such  paper  in 
the  collection  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  At  the  presentation 
ceremony  which  took  place  in  the  Governor's  office  in  the  Statehouse  on 
October  2,  1953,  are,  Alfred  Whital  Stern,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Library;  King  V.  Hostick,  Chicago  autograph  dealer  who  gave 
the  paper  to  the  people  of  Illinois;  Governor  Stratton;  and  Dr.  Harry  E. 
Pratt,  Illinois  State  Historian.  The  document  was  a  three-page  decree  in 
chancery  which  Lincoln  filed  in  the  Tazewell  County  Circuit  Court  on 
September  15,  1846. 


particular  interest  is  The  Life,  Eulogy  and  Great  Orations  of 
Daniel  Webster,  which  is  apparently  the  copy  used  by  Lin- 
coln in  the  preparation  of  his  First  Inaugural  Address.  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Hayne,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate 
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on  January  26,  1830,  was  one  of  the  four  documents  Lincoln 
asked  Herndon  to  obtain  for  him,  and  it  is  in  the  volume  with 
certain  passages  marked. 

MICROFILM  AND  PHOTOSTATS 

The  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  contains 
more  than  18,000  items,  has  been  put  on  ninety-nine  reels 
of  microfilm.  These  are  in  the  Historical  Library,  as  are  four- 
teen reels  of  the  correspondence  and  legal  papers  which  com- 
pose the  William  H.  Herndon- Jesse  W.  Weik  Collection; 
thirty-six  reels  of  the  papers  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  secretary 
of  state  under  President  Buchanan,  five  reels  of  which  deal 
with  the  Civil  War  period;  and  twenty-three  reels  of  the  papers 
of  United  States  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull.  The  originals  of 
these  collections  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Three  reels  of  microfilm  from  the  National  Archives  in- 
clude treaties,  telegrams,  and  proclamations  of  Lincoln's  White 
House  years.  Microfilm  of  the  account  book  of  Jacob  and 
George  Gideon,  public  printers  in  Washington,  shows  the 
large  number  of  speeches,  his  own  and  others,  which  Lincoln 
purchased  in  his  first  session  in  Congress,  1847-1848. 

There  are  photostats  of  the  correspondence  in  the  Hern- 
don-Weik  Collection  mentioned  above,  also  of  Lincoln's  one- 
year  service  on  the  board  of  trustees  (1839-1840)  of  the  town 
of  Springfield. 

The  Historical  Library  has  continued  to  collect  photo- 
stats of  Lincoln  documents  as  they  have  become  known,  hav- 
ing added  over  one  hundred  since  the  photostatic  collection 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  was  acquired. 
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To  an  Old  Friend  Seeking  a  Favor 

Robert  Irwin,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  was  cashier 
of  the  Springfield  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company  (Springfield 
Marine  Bank  since  1884).  Lincoln  called  Irwin  "an  old  friend 
who  has  served  me  all  my  life,  and  who  has  never  before  received 
or  asked  anything  in  return."  Later  he  appointed  George  Denison 
naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  This  and  other  patronage 
problems  explain  the  unique  closing,  "Your  tired  friend." 
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Lincoln  Writes  to  a  Fellow  Attorney 

This  is  the  last  of  nine  letters  (seven  in  the  Historical  Library) 
which  Lincoln  wrote  to  William  Martin,  Alton,  Illinois,  attorney  con- 
cerning lawsuits  in  the  Sangamon  County  Circuit  Court  to  collect 
subscriptions  to  stock  in  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  Railroad.  Both  Lin- 
coln and  Martin  were  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  and 
Lincoln  owned  six  shares.  This  railroad  was  completed  to  Chicago  in 
the  early  1850's,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio. 
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